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the life, opinions, and character, of a contemporary religious leader, has never 
before teen treated in quite this fashion — ^the fashion of the critic with his 
book — as a sort of admired and respected corpus vile. The result of the 
Gentleman's method, applied, after all, with no small degree of tact and 
discretion, appears to justify it. 

Gtnr Hamilton Scull. By Henry Jay Case. New York: Duffield 
& Company. 

Without disparaging the public services of Guy Hamilton Scull, which were 
considerable, or underrating the value of the example he set, an example of 
high honor and matter-of-course courage, one may say that the biographical 
sketch of this versatile and likable man which Mr. Case has produced is 
chiefly interesting as the study of a temperament, the development of a self on 
somewhat unconventional lines. Viewed in this light, it has a singular value. 

There is a kind of tragedy in the fact that so few of us have the courage to 
carry out our real bents. Most of us either fit ourselves into conventional 
siuToundings or make a grievance of our inability to do so comfortably. There 
is always with us a pathetically large group of grumblers, quitters, and pseudo- 
martyrs. 

From serious maladjustments Scull seems to have been free from boyhood 
on. Soldier, writer, war-correspondent, explorer, searcher after buried treas- 
ure, he seems always to have done what he most wanted to do, and to have 
done it with a sincerity and devotion worthy of any cause. He was with the 
Rough Riders in 1898; he was in the Boer War in 1900 and was the first man 
to enter Ladysmith; he was in Venezuela in 1901, in the Balkans in 1903, in 
Manchuria from 1904 to 1905, and in Russia in 1906. In 1908 he, with some 
kindred spirits sailed into the Caribbean and was shipwrecked in a West 
Indian hurricane. In the same year, he became a deputy under General Theo- 
dore Bingham, Police Commissioner of New York City. Entering into his 
new and responsible work with the zest of a boy and the judgment of a mature 
man, he became a favorite with his subordinates. Soon after the dramatic end 
of the Bingham administration. Scull went to Africa with Buffalo Jones. Says 
one of the promoters of that expedition: "The success of the outfit in roping 
and photographing lion, rhino, and other less important game is well known. 
In my opinion the Skipper [Scull] has never been given half enough credit for 
his share in their success. With anyone else in charge I don't know how the 
outfit would have stayed together a week. It was characteristic of him to 
finish the job and then say nothing about it." This same quality of modest 
efficiency was equally apparent in his work on the Mexican border in 1910, 
in his reorganization of the Nicaragua police system in 1912, and in his really 
important accomplishments as Deputy Commissioner of Police under Arthur 
Woods in the years 1914-1917. His distinguished services as head of the Graft 
and Fraud Section of the Military Intelligence Division during the World War 
seem to round out his character and his career, proving that Sc\dl by his some- 
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what irregular courses had really made the best of himself, and had employed 
the umisual powers within him to the not small benefit of his fellow citizens. 

It is a curioxis reflection that this man was temperamentally a writer even 
more than he was a man of action. Too much of a dreamer in his early days, 
too naive, even, to make a good reporter — ^he could not be trusted to get a 
fact story — he had much of the literary artist in him. "It was the narrow- 
ness of his gift," says a competent critic, who knew him well, "the fact that it 
did not regularly fit into any of the ordinary journalistic or prose forms, which 
defeated him. Even war-correspondence has to be at times prosaic, matter-of 
fact, and commonplace. Scull could not be commonplace; he could not be 
prosaic." Here was material for disappointment and embitterment — ^but not 
for Scull! 

The ethical considerations raised by such a career are complex. It is not 
wise, of course, to moralize overmuch in dealing with biography. One does 
not exactly wish to suggest that Scull, or anyone else for that matter, should 
be held up as a precise model for the young. But what strikes one most for- 
cibly in the whole sketch is the fact that the man it describes was not one of 
those who^like most of us, never use more than about a fifth of their inherited 
powers. Prudence is a good thing, but an inhibition is in itself a miserable 
thing, and too many of us cannot distinguish well between prudence and 
wretched limitation. Scull was not thus impeded, and there is something 
heartening in the sweep of his career, carrying him so surely from boyish ad- 
venturousness to maturity and poised character, an efifective personality from 
first to last. The whole story has a Rooseveltian breadth and vigor that are 
refreshing. Showing an interesting and lovable personality from an extraor- 
dinary number of angles, it is also an uncommonly frank and readable bit of 
biographical writing. 



The Mebct of Aldah. By Hilaire Belloc. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. 

It is the gift of a very few to be able to write what is at once a great satire 
and a good story. Swift accomplished it in Ckilliver's Travels; Hilaire Belloc 
falls somewhat short of the mark. The Mercy of Allah, recounting the steps 
by which a hypocritical old Arab, through shady adventures, petty thefts, and 
huge frauds, achieved immense wealth, is an engaging tale full of amusing 
knavery and seasoned with sharp jibes at the wickedness of a capitalistic 
world; and though the author does not altogether escape the penalty of a 
certain monotony in the plan of his story and in his conceptions of its various 
characters, his ingenuity is quite equal to diversifying the narrative suffi- 
ciently to make it highly amusing. 

At its outset, the story of Mahmoud's adventures strikes one as in manner 
and conception a judicious combination of Barry Lyndon and the Arabian 
Nights. One is thereafter almost disappointed at the discovery that the 



